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Preface 



This paper is one of a cluster of research outputs from CREATE that address issues of 
planning, finance and resource mobilisation. Both governments and development 
agencies have pledged to allocate adequate resources to achieve the education-related 
MDGs. Every system faces challenges of sufficient overall investment in education, 
ensuring a balanced and appropriate pattern of investment between different education 
sub-sectors and promoting more equitable and efficient budget allocations. 

This paper reviews investment in education in Bangladesh since 2000 and shows how 
real spending has increased but remains low relative to several other low income 
countries. It draws attention to needs to keep patterns of finance under review to 
monitor how they are changing over time and assess the extent to which they are fit for 
purpose and allow sustainable gains in access. The analysis is timely, sharply focussed 
on some of the pressing issues, and serves as a useful baseline against which to review 
priorities and argue for higher levels of investment to achieve the goals set by 
government. 

Professor Keith Lewin 
Director of CREATE 
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Summary 



This paper presents education finance trends for Bangladesh since 2000. It shows that 
while government spending on education as a proportion of national income has 
stagnated, it has increased in real terms. Real increases in education spending have 
resulted in substantial increases in per student spending in basic education. At primary, 
enrolment declines have reinforced these trends and in 2005 per student spending in 
government primary schools was 30% higher, in real terms than in 2001. Despite these 
increases, per student spending on education in Bangladesh remains low compared to 
other countries in the region and countries at similar levels of development. Levels of 
government funding also vary enormously across different providers of basic education 
although these differences do not appear to have a significant impact on education 
outcomes at the primary level. At secondary, there appears to be a closer correlation 
between levels of public funding and outcomes although the socio-economic status of 
student intakes also appears to play an important role. To achieve equitable access to 
basic education, it is important to narrow these public funding differences. However, 
given the comparatively low levels of funding across the basic education system it is 
perhaps more important to increase overall levels of funding if the quality and overall 
efficiency of the system is to be improved. 
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Financing Basic Education in Bangladesh 

1. Introduction 

During the 1990s Bangladesh made great strides in improving access to basic 
education. These gains were achieved through the introduction of demand side 
reforms, most notably stipend schemes, coupled with a massive programme of school 
expansion. School expansion has largely been the result of government incentives for 
establishing private schools resulting in an education system consisting of a large 
number of different providers with different levels of resourcing. Since the 1990s, the 
basic education system has expanded more slowly and there is some evidence of 
enrolment beginning to decline in parts of the system (DPE, 2006a). 

This paper explores trends in public education financing since 1999/00 and reports on 
how recent changes in enrolment have affected levels of per student spending. The 
paper identifies the main providers of basic education and analyses their funding 
levels from both government and non-government sources. It compares funding levels 
with other countries in the region and countries at similar levels of development. The 
paper also attempts to assess current differences in support for different providers 
from an efficiency and equity perspective. In particular, the paper explores the extent 
to which differences in levels of financing across providers explain existing patterns 
of education outcomes and the extent to which the poor are well served by current 
provision. 

In Bangladesh, basic education has commonly been used to describe primary 
education and adult literacy programmes. In this paper, basic education refers to the 
first 10 years of education which conforms with UNESCO classifications of education 
levels. The first 10 years of education in Bangladesh cover primary education and the 
first stage of secondary education. Given that two separate ministries are responsible 
for these two sub-sectors the paper provides information separately where possible. 

The next section describes the basic education sector and outlines the different 
financing modalities employed by government to support the sector. Section 3 
analyses the trends in public education spending and explores how this has changed 
across different providers. Section 4 uses existing research findings to outline 
household support to the sector and to explore whether private spending reinforces 
patterns of public spending. It also explores the distribution of public education 
expenditure from an equity perspective. Section 5 explores the relationship between 
different levels of financing and education outcomes. The final section offers some 
conclusions. 
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